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CHAPTER I. 



I PURPOSE giving you, my young readers, some 
account of a very sweet little girl. I hope that when 
you hear her history, you may try to imitate her bright 
example. You may not have such trials or temptations 
to contend with as little Clara had, for, alas ! she was 
not blessed with godly parents. They cared only for 
the things of this world, how they might best enjoy its 
fleeting pleasures, without a thought about their souls, 
or the double trust imposed upon them — ^the souls 
of others. True, Mrs. Graham Yve.'ax^ Vet \«^^ ^^^^ 
repeat their catechism every Sundae^ xaOTKCcsJ^s, \^^ 
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satisfy herself that she was doing her duty; she went 
to church regularly, and put a liberal donation in the 
poor-box. With this she rested content In tjie still 
hours of night, however, conscience would sometimes 
reproach her with bitter truths, and then she would 
determine, before her eyes should close, that she would 
*lead a different life.' She did not say she would 
' try,' as ought to have been the language of a true 
4)enitent But when the night was past, and morning 
once more broke, all Mrs. Graham's resolves vanished 
with the darkness, and the business and pleasures of 
the day once more became all-engrossing. H^er hus- 
band, I am sorry to say, was not a whit less worldly- 
minded than herself; and these were the parents who 
had the guidance of four young creatures needing to 
be instructed and guided. Not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham did not dearly love their children. They 
indulged them in every possible way, neglecting 
nothing that might tend to their temporal welfare. 
Little Clara was six years of age ; she had one sister 
rAj-ee or /our years older than herself, and two brothers 
-^J2e a tiny fellow of three, and tive oXhet ^.X^^Jcr^ *m 
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arms. Clara was a very pretty child She had long 
golden hair, that seemed to catch every sunbeam; 
large blue eyes, full of sweetness; a small cherub 
mouth, made for smiles ; and a skin as fair as a lily. 
She was tall for her years, and not over strong. 
Agnes, her sister, was pretty too, but she had dark 
eyes and raven hair, while a certain air of conceit 
was easily detected in her whole bearing. Agnes 
resembled her mother very much, and Mrs. Graham, 
who was a vain woman herself felt prouder of her 
than of Clara. Little Arty was like both his sisters, 
while Baby was a great fair fellow, the pet of the 
whole household. The Grahams lived in a large 
house in a very pretty part of England. There were 
charming walks and drives all about, and many green 
fields and lanes close by, where in the sununer time 
Agnes and Clara would go to gather cowslips and 
primroses, or the sweet violet and wood-anemone ; or 
later, for the scarlet berries which peeped out so 
temptingly fi-om the hedgerows. There was a fine 
lawn in fi-ont of the house, and th^ c^cvNk&i^^ Vas^ 
a pretty pony, named SilovjftaV^, >a^^atv ^Vx^icw "^^^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

I PURPOSE giving you, my young readers, some 
account of a very sweet little girl. I hope that when 
you hear her history, you may try to imitate her bright 
example. You may not have such trials or temptations 
to contend with as little Clara had, for, alas 1 she was 
not blessed with godly parents. They cared only for 
the things of this world, how they might best enjoy its 
fleeting pleasures, without a thought about their souls, 
or the double trust imposed upon them — ^the souls 
of others. True, Mrs. Graham heard her little girls 
repeat their catechism every SvMX'toj \s^qpc«ssl%^*^55s^^'^^ 
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satisfy herself that she was doing her duty; she went 
to church regularly, and put a liberal donation in the 
poor-box. With this she rested content In tjie still 
hours of night, however, conscience would sometimes 
reproach her with bitter truths, and then she would 
determine, before her eyes should close, that she would 
*lead a diflferent life.' She did not say she would 
'try,' as ought to have been the language of a true 
.penitent But when the night was past, and morning 
once more broke, all Mrs. Graham's resolves vanished 
with the darkness, and the business and pleasures of 
the day once more became all-engrossing. H^r hus- 
band, I am sorry to say, was not a whit less worldly- 
minded than herself; and these were the parents who 
had the guidance of foiu* young creatures needing to 
be instructed and guided. Not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham did not dearly love their children. They 
indulged them in every possible way, neglecting 
nothing that might tend to their temporal welfare. 
Little Clara was six years of age ; she had one sister 
three or four years older than herself, and two brothers 
— one a tiny fellow of three, and the other a baby in 
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arms. Clara was a very pretty child. She had long 
golden hair, that seemed to catch every sunbeam ; 
large blue eyes, full of sweetness; a small cherub 
mouth, made for smiles ; and a skin as fair as a lily. 
She was tall for her years, and not over strong. 
Agnes, her sister, was pretty too, but she had dark 
eyes and raven hair, while a certain air of conceit 
was easily detected in her whole bearing. Agnes 
resembled her mother very much, and Mrs. Graham, 
who was a vain woman herself, felt prouder of her 
than of Clara, Little Arty was like both his sisters, 
while Baby was a great fair fellow, the pet of the 
whole household. The Grahams lived in a large 
house in a very pretty part of England. There were 
charming walks and drives all about, and many green 
fields and lanes close by, where in the summer time 
Agnes and Clara would go to gather cowslips and 
primroses, or the sweet violet and wood-anemone ; or 
later, for the scarlet berries which peeped out so 
temptingly from the hedgerows. There was a fine 
lawn in front of the house, and the children had 
a pretty pony, named Snowflake, upon >N\sk)c^ "^^^ 
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arms. Clara was a very pretty child. She had long 
golden hair, that seemed to catch every sunbeam ; 
large blue eyes, full of sweetness; a small cherub 
mouth, made for smiles ; and a skin as fair as a lily. 
She was tall for her years, and not over strong. 
Agnes, her sister, was pretty too, but she had dark 
eyes and raven hair, while a certain air of conceit 
was easily detected in her whole bearing. Agnes 
resembled her mother very much, and Mrs. Graham, 
who was a vain woman herself felt prouder of her 
than of Clara, Little Arty was like both his sisters, 
while Baby was a great fair fellow, the pet of the 
whole household. The Grahams lived in a large 
house in a very pretty part of England. There were 
charming walks and drives all about, and many green 
fields and lanes close by, where in the summer time 
Agnes and Clara would go to gather cowslips and 
primroses, or the sweet violet and wood-anemone ; or 
later, for the scarlet berries which peeped out so 
temptingly from the hedgerows. There was a fine 
lawn in front of the house, aud the cVsMi^:^ V-5^^ 
a pretty pony, named Snowft^iVe, xsl^^xv. h^N^x^^ "^"^^ 
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CHAPTER L 



I PURPOSE giving you, my young readers, some 
account of a very sweet little girl. I hope that when 
you hear her history, you may try to imitate her bright 
example. You may not have such trials or temptations 
to contend with as little Clara had, for, alas ! she was 
not blessed with godly parents. They cared only for 
the things of this world, how they might best enjoy its 
fleeting pleasures, without a thought about their souls, 
or the double trust imposed upon them — ^the souls 
of others. True, Mrs. Graham heard her little ^rk 
repeat their catechism eveiY SvmAa.^ \ftKSTOcc^'5^^\^i^^'^^ 
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satisfy herself that she was doing her duty; she went 
to church regularly, and put a liberal donation in the 
poor-box. With this she rested content In tjie still 
hours of night, however, conscience would sometimes 
reproach her with bitter truths, and then she would 
determine, before her eyes should close, that she would 
*lead a diflferent life.' She did not say she would 
'try,' as ought to have been the language of a true 
^penitent But when the night was past, and morning 
once more broke, all Mrs. Graham's resolves vanished 
with the darkness, and the business and pleasures of 
the day once more became all-engrossing. H'cr hus- 
band, I am sorry to say, was not a whit less worldly- 
minded than herself; and these were the parents who 
had the guidance of foiu* young creatures needing to 
be instructed and guided. Not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham did not dearly love their children. They 
indulged them in every possible way, neglecting 
nothing that might tend to their temporal welfare. 
Little Clara was six years of age ; she had one sister 
three or foiu: years older than herself and two brothers 
— one a tiny fellow of three, and the other a baby in 
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arms. Clara was a very pretty child. She had long 
golden hair, that seemed to catch every sunbeam ; 
large blue eyes, full of sweetness; a small cherub 
mouth, made for smiles ; and a skin as fair as a lily. 
She was tall for her years, and not over strong. . 
Agnes, her sister, was pretty too, but she had dark 
eyes and raven hair, while a certain air of conceit 
was easily detected in her whole bearing. Agnes 
resembled her mother very much, and Mrs. Graham, 
who was a vain woman herself, felt prouder of her 
than of Clara, Little Arty was like both his sisters, 
while Baby was a great fair fellow, the pet of the 
whole household. The Grahams lived in a large 
house in a very pretty part of England. There were 
charming walks and drives all about, and many green 
fields and lanes close by, where in the summer time 
Agnes and Clara would go to gather cowslips and 
primroses, or the sweet violet and wood-anemone ; or 
later, for the scarlet berries which peeped out so 
temptingly firom the hedgerows. There was a fine 
lawn in front of the house, and the children had 
a pretty pony, named SnowftaVL^^ \x^wx ^>x\Kic^ "^^"^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



I PURPOSE giving you, my young readers, some 
account of a very sweet little girl. I hope that when 
you hear her history, you may try to imitate her bright 
example. You may not have such trials or temptations 
to contend with as little Clara had, for, alas ! she was 
not blessed with godly parents. They cared only for 
the things of this world, how they might best enjoy its 
fleeting pleasures, without a thought about their souls, 
or the double trust imposed upon them — ^the souls 
of others. True, Mrs. Graham \v^^^ V^x '^i^s&w^ ^gj^^^ 
repeat their catechism every SAmd^ac^ xaoraccw^n \^^^ 
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satisfy herself that she was doing her duty; she went 
to church regularly, and put a liberal donation in the 
poor-box. With this she rested content In tjie still 
hours of night, however, conscience would sometimes 
reproach her with bitter truths, and then she would 
determine, before her eyes should close, that she would 
*lead a different life.' She did not say she would 
*try,' as ought to have been the language of a true 
4)enitent But when the night was past, and morning 
once more broke, all Mrs. Graham's resolves vanished 
with the darkness, and the business and pleasiures of 
the day once more became all-engrossing. H^r hus- 
band, I am sorry to say, was not a whit less worldly- 
minded than herself; and these were the parents who 
had the guidance of foiu* young creatures needing to 
be instructed and guided. Not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham did not dearly love their children. They 
indulged them in every possible way, neglecting 
nothing that might tend to their temporal welfare. 
Little Clara was six years of age ; she had one sister 
tAree or four years older than herself, and two brothers 
^^e a tiny fellow of three, and \ive o\het ^\i^^ \xi 
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arms. Clara was a very pretty child She had long 
golden hair, that seemed to catch every sunbeam; 
large blue eyes, full of sweetness; a small cherub 
mouth, made for smiles ; and a skin as fair as a lily. 
She was tall for her years, and not over strong. 
Agnes, her sister, was pretty too, but she had dark 
eyes and raven hair, while a certain air of conceit 
was easily detected in her whole bearing. Agnes 
resembled her mother very much, and Mrs. Graham, 
who was a vain woman herself felt prouder of her 
than of Clara. Little Arty was like both his sisters, 
while Baby was a great fair fellow, the pet of the 
whole household. The Grahams lived in a large 
house in a very pretty part of England. There were 
charming walks and drives all about, and many green 
fields and lanes close by, where in the summer time 
Agnes and Clara would go to gather cowslips and 
primroses, or the sweet violet and wood-anemone ; or 
later, for the scarlet berries which peeped out so 
temptingly fi:om the hedgerows. There was a fine 
lawn in fi*ont of the house, and tl\^ cVsMci^xv V-5^ 
a pretty pony, named StlowftaJi^^, ^a^^^xv. -^^s^ k:^^^ 
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rode about every day by turns. Then they had a 
dog, named Carlo, a couple of rabbits, and some tame 
pigeons; so that they did not want for amusement 
But when they all went to town for the winter, the 
pets were left behind, and the little girls had to content 
themselves with the brick walls and noisy streets of 
the metropolis. But there was plenty to amuse here. 
Many novel and strange sights to be witnessed, and 
wonderful and pretty things to be seen in the shop 
windows. And then, when the snow and ice came, 
there were the delightful skating parties, and the drives 
in the sleigh. Nothing could be more pleasant than 
to feel yourself skinmiing over the frozen ground, 
listening to the merry tinkling of the bells — all well 
wrapped up from the cold, and conscious only of the 
blueness of the sky, and the brightness of the sun. 
Mrs. Graham was very fond of going to parties of an 
evening, and Agnes was taken out with her long before 
she was old enough. Clara was considered to be still 
too young to go to parties ; and indeed she was far 
happier at home sleeping in her little bed. Dear 
child! It was well for her that this was so. Her 
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young mind early opened to receive the good seed, 
and before she was six years old, she had become one 
of the lambs of Christ's fold. She read that sweet 
history of One who lived long ago ; of His love for 
little children, and of that bright world above — of its 
glories and unknown joys, — ^and how none but the 
good could enter there. Young as she was, all this 
made a deep impression upon little Clara's mind. 
She felt she was not one of Christ's lambs, and could 
not help thinking how happy she would be if she were 
one. But how to become one of this fold? She was 
perplexed. She had never been taught to seek that 
help from God without which we are nothing. She 
knew not that it is by prayer we obtain the clean heart, 
the right mind. One day she asked her mother how 
she could become one of Jesus' lambs ; but was dis- 
missed with commands not to talk of such old-fashioned 
subjects, and she did not again venture to put the 
question. But little Clara thought over it night and 
day. She dreamed sometimes that she was held in 
the arms of the Good Shepherd, or taken up to heaven 
by bright angels. One moitimg ^. \aj^ caSi^^^ "ax "^s*^ 
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house. She was a good, kind person, and very fond 
of children. Clara soon found this out, and nestling 
up to her side, at length ensconced herself upon her 
knee. Something had occurred to delay Mrs. Graham, 
and Clara and her new friend entered into conver- 
sation. They ch'atted upon many subjects, and the 
lady at length asked Clara whether she loved her 
Saviour. The child's cheek flushed, and she answered 
quickly — 

' O yes ; very much.' 

*And do you know, Clara, that He loves little 
children very dearly?' 

*Yes, but He does not love me,' said Clara, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

* Why do you say so, my child ? He loves me and 
you and everybody, and died upon the cross to save 
us from endless misery.' 

* Oh, but I am too wicked, and I know I am not 
His little lamb,' said Clara, now weeping bitterly. 

* But don't you wish to become one ? Look up, my 
dear, and tell me;' for the child's tears were falling 
fast, and her little frame shook all over. 
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* O yes, but I don't know how.' 

The lady felt shocked, and answered quickly — 

' By prayer, ray child. Say, " Pray God make me 
one of Christ's little lambs. Take away all my sins, 
and give me a new heart, for Jesus' sake." Will you 
do this, Clara?' 

She raised up her head, and brushed back the tossed 
hair with a soothing touch, while she repeated her 
question. 

*But will God listen to such a naughty child?' 
asked Clara, looking up doubtfully into her friend's 
face. 

* He never turns away from a prayer, my dear, when 
we ask as we ought' 

* And will He make me good then?' cried Clara, 
brightening up. 

* I trust He will, darling. And then you must try 
and not displease Him any more, by doing or saying 
what He would not like.' 

*Then I will ask Him !' exclaimed the child, starting 
up, and clasping her hands. 

* Will you do it now, Clara*^' 
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* O yes.' 

Then the lady took the little hands in hers, and 
holding them up, whilfe the child knelt upon her lap, 
repeated a simple prayer. Clara followed her, and 
when it was finished, the lady kissed the little one 
again and again, and told her never to forget to ask 
God each day for grace to make her one of the lambs 
of Christ's fold. 




CHAPTER II. 

From that day the good seed took deep root in the 
heart of little Clara Graham. Her new friend repeated 
her visits, and often spoke to her about the Saviour, 
telling her all He wished 'her to do for Him. Clara 
was fond of hymns, and the lady had taught her 
several pretty ones — one of which became a great 
favourite — 

' I'm glad I ever saw the day — 

Sing glory,' glory, glory, 
When first I learned to sing and pray 
Of glory, glory, glory.* 

This she soon learned off from beginning to end, and 
was never tired of repeating it Her change of heart 
soon began to show itself in maia^ ^^v— ^\s&. ^«»sak 
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deeds, and in trying to leave off bad passions and 
naughty ways. It became her delight, as she grew a 
little older, to tell every one she knew of the Good 
Shepherd, and what a happy thing it was to belong to 
His fold. She collected all the money she got, and 
instead of spending it as heretofore on cakes and 
sweetmeats, she bought bread or clothes for the poor, 
and good books for her little companions. Clara soon 
learned that her parents did not love and fear God, 
and it grieved her little heart to think so. Many a 
prayer she offered up for them in her own sweet, 
childish words, and many a tear she shed thus early 
for her sister as well as for her parents. About a year 
after this time little Clara suffered a severe trial. Her 
good friend, who had guided her young footsteps thus 
far on the heavenly road, was called from earth by 
sudden sickness. Clara wept herself ill, and lay sick 
for some weeks. But her friend had not forgotten her 
upon her death-bed. She sent her a small, but very 
pretty Bible, with pictures of the Good Shepherd, as a 
remembrance; and when she came to die, Clara's 
name was the last that lingered with a blessing upon 
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her lips ! Mrs. Graham was not at all pleased with 
the change that had taken place in Clara during the 
last year. She said she had become quiet and * old- 
fashioned' beyond her years; and that this was all 
owing to the religious notions she had got into her 
head. She would not permit it ! Clara must read no 
more tracts or dull books ! But Clara was not really 
quiet or * old-fashioned.' No little girl was fonder of 
a game or laughed more merrily. Religion should 
not make us dull, but light-hearted and happy. How- 
ever, Clara could control her laughter at proper times 
— ^when she entered the house of God, when she re- 
peated her catechism, or when she listened to a tale 
of sorrow. And it was for this that she was called 
dull ! Mrs. Graham took away all Clara's tracts, say- 
ing it would be time enough for her to read such 
things when she was old, and that she was too young 
to think of religion and dying, and all that ! Clara 
cried for the loss of her little books, many of which 
had been gifts of her dear departed friend, but had 
too much love and respect for her mother to offer any 
remonstrance. One day, howevet, ^\\fc N^xtea^^ ^.^ 
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ask if she might have them back. The petition was 
made in a trembling and uncertain voice. 

* What for, child ? To ponder and grow dull over ? 
No indeed' 

' O no, mamma; but I love those stories of good 
children, and beg you to let me have them?' 

' How can you persist in being so obstinate, 
Clara ?' 

'Mamma, I am not obstinate,' cried poor Clara, 
bursting into tears ; * but I want to be a good child V 

* Why are you so eager to become good, Clara?' 
*0h, mamma, to be taken in the Saviour's arms, 

like the little children in the Kble, and to see Him 
in heaven when I die.' 

'Another of your odd speeches, Clara! Now, my 
dear, just run away and play with the rest' 

Clara obeyed her mother; but when she was gone, 
Mrs. Graham felt a silent voice within, warning her 
not to put a stumbling-block in her child's way. In a 
few days Clara received back all her books. Year by 
year added to the piety of this dear child It might 
well be said of her that she ' grew in grace, and in the 
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knowledge of her Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ' 
She little cared for the continual scenes of gaiety and 
excitement into which her mother forced her when 
she grew older. Late houi:s soon began to tell with 
bad effect upon Clara's delicate frame. Her cheek 
grew thin, and dark circles began to show themselves 
under her eyes. Her step lost its lightness, and she 
was too worn out to rise in the mornings at her usual 
early hour. Altogether Clara's health seemed to be 
giving way. The doctors ordered that she should 
not be taken to late parties any more, that being, they 
said, the chief reason of her illness. This order our 
little friend heard with delight Clara was now ten 
years old, and of age to go to school with her sister. 
So one bright summer's day she bade her papa and 
mamma a fond adieu, and set out for the north. Every- 
thing looked bright and smiling. The birds were 
singing in the hedges, the butterflies sported in the 
sunshine, and the earth was clothed in its richest 
robes of green. But all this could not take away the 
sadness from little Clara's heart She had left her 
home for many long months, 2Ja.d >ioaX. ^^a& "sS^ "^^^ 
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knew. As the train bore her rapidly on, past verdant 
fields, and through rich vaUeys, she pressed her little 
face against the carriage window to hide the. tears 
which forced themselves to her eyes and coursed down 
her cheeks. She knew that every moment the distance 
was increasing, and she would soon be many many 
long miles fi'om her mother, and what should she do 
among strangers? True, she had Agnes, but then 
Agnes was not quite the tender, loving sister she 
ought to have been, and little Clara felt this keenly. 
She feared she would have to fight her own battles — 
as the phrase is-— and she was a shrinking, timid child, 
not made for roughing it in the big world. Little did 
she see of the pretty scenes through which they passed. 
The sunshine and the brightness only added to the 
gloom within. Then came other thoughts — ^thoughts 
of One who she felt would never desert her; and how 
could she be alone when she had that Friend near, 
who * sticketh closer than a brother?* For a moment 
a ray of comfort shone in upon little Clara's heart, and 
her tears did not fall so fast Besides, she was young, 
and while we are young we are always hopefiiL By 
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degrees more comforting thoughts arose. The weary 
months until Christmas might not, after all, be so long 
in running over. School might not be such a dread- 
ful place she fancied. Then there was the coming 
home ! The joy of seeing them all again after such a 
long separation ! Here some tears again found their 
way down little Clara's cheeks, partly from joy, partly 
from sorrow. * And then,' she thought, * how much I 
will learn by that time, to surprise them ! O yes, I 
will, I will ! I '11 learn everything, and won't mamma be 
delighted!' Tears were fast falling now, but they 
were not those of sadness; the sunshine had at last 
found its way into little Clara's heart, and had dis- 
pelled the gloom. She had formed good resolutions 
for the future, and with them came hope and gladness. 
She was now able to take notice of what was passing 
without. 

The sun had by this time sunk in the sky, and was 
casting long shadows over the waving meadow and 
distant hill. Clara had never seen such a charming 
country before ; for she had passed all her life in one 
place, and knew only of hex owyv ^^^xi ^^^^ ^»s^S^ 



I 
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bowery lanes. At home they had none of those 
beautiful hills covered with furze, where the sheep 
might be seen browsing on their side. That winding, 
blue stream that the eye might follow ever so far in 
its various turnings, until the silvery line was lost in 
the distance, — ^how beautiful it was ! Clara longed 
to follow its course and see where it emptied itself; 
but now her attention is callecJ away to a familiar 
sight — a flock of sheep slowly wending their way 
through a pasture field, with a shepherd and his dog 
behind. Clara thought of One who 'carries the 
lambs in His bosom,' and her eyes grew dreamy, 
and she looked no longer at the landscape. She was 
roused at length by a summons from Agnes, who was 
seated at the other window, and was talking to an old 
gentleman, under whose charge they were placed, to 
come and partake of some sandwiches. 

* Come, Clara, you ought to he tired looking out of 
that window : come and eat something.' 

Clara did not feel at all hungry ; but when she rose 
from her seat she looked exhausted with grief and 
crying. 
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* Well, my dear,' said the old gentleman, who was 
sorry to see such a pale, weary little face, * are you 
not very hungty? Your sister has eaten her lunch 
long since.' 

* Has she. Sir ?' said Clara, who was surprised that 
Agnes had not invited her to do so too. 

* To be sure she has, and now pray let me see you 
do the same.' 

* Really, Clara, I did not think you were inclined 
for anything, else I would have asked you,' said 
Agnes, who was rather ashamed at what the gentle- 
man said. 

* And indeed I am not, Agnes ; but I will try one 
sandwich.' 

* Oh, come, come, Miss Clara — ^isn't that your name? 
— I'm sure young ladies don't live on air, eh ?' 

* I don't know, Sir,' answered Clara, with a faint 
smile. 

He drew Clara to his side, and made her select two 
of the largest sandwiches. 

* Take another, my dear.' 

* Oh, Sir, I cannot even eat two/ 



i 
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* Nonsense, Miss, you don't mean to say you are nof 
hungry after having fasted since morning ? But per- 
haps I have something here you might like better,' 
and he drew from his pocket a large parcel, contain- 
ing all manner of cakes and biscuits. 

* Look here. Miss Clara, are these not nice ? Now 
let me see you help yourself.' 

* Oh, thank you. Sir, you are very kind,' said Clara, 
as she took a cake. 

* Come, come, eat away, my dear, and don't mince 
the matter,' said the old gentleman, as he shook out a 
liberal share of the good things into her lap. 

*0h. Sir, I cannot take all these. Please keep 
some for yourself.' 

* Nonsense, child, do you think an old man like me 
cares for sweets ? I don't know what made me buy 
them : perhaps for the first young one I met, eh ?' 

Clara smiled. 

* And so you are going to school, Miss Clara, eh ?' 

* Yes, Sir,' with a sigh. 

* And don't like it, I fancy ?' 

* Not much, Sir.' 
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* But won't it be a fine thing to grow clever, and 
astonish your mother when you go back?' 

* O yes, Sir ; but it will be so very long until I see 
them again,' said poor Clara, looking very much in- 
clined to cry. 

* ^Vhat are a few months, child ! They '11 soon run 
over, and then you will turn your back on school for 
a long holiday, with lots of plum-pudding and mince 
pies at Christmas.' 

' O yes, Sir.' 

Many other funny things the old gentleman said, 
and as he was a very kind old gentleman, and saw 
that little Clara's heart was sad, he kept her beside 
him, and chatted so pleasantly that she almost forgot 
there was such a thing as sorrow in the world. Be- 
sides, he had taken a great fancy to little Clara: those 
blue eyes and that sweet smile of hers somehow found 
their way to every one's heart Clara, too, had taken 
an equal fancy to her new fiiend, and indeed few 
children could have helped doing so. His round 
good-humoured face was quite in keeping with his 
kind heart Clara thought hfe xoi'^Wi^ '^ esssxsB^j«5«'^ 
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as his dress was like one, but she could not exactly 
decide to what profession he belonged. All she knew 
was, that she would be very sorry when their journey 
came to an end, for there they must part company. 
And too soon it did end ; for so pleasantly had the 
old gentleman chatted, that the day passed over almost 
without her knowing it She did not for a long time 
forget the kind look and kiss he bestowed upon her 
at parting, and how, in his funny, pleasant way, he 
bade her keep up her spirits and think of the mince 
pies ! 

It was too dark when they arrived at Aspen House 
(the name of the school), to see what it was like. 
Clara only could distinguish the two rows of tall 
poplar trees on each side of the avenue, from which 
the place took its name. There they were standing 
out against the evening sky, and then there came a 
great pile of buildings, in front of which they stopped 
to alight She was too weary and worn put, poor 
child, to take much notice of anything, and was thank- 
ful when at last they were shown to their room, and 
could lay her aching head to rest upon the welcome 
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pillow. The strangeness of everything, and the new 
faces, brought a fresh feeling of loneliness over little 
Clara, and the tears burst forth afresh when she found 
herself in bed But Clara knew she had a Friend to 
carry all her troubles to, and most earnestly did she 
ask his protection and blessing for the ftiture. Then, 
with one of her hymns upon her lips, she closed her 
eyes, and fell into a refreshing slumber. 





CHAPTER HI. 



Clara had no lessons to learn next day, and so she 
had plenty of time to make acquaintance with her 
schoolfellows. Agnes presented her to the six girls 
who were sleeping in their room. None of them were 
much to her taste. One she could not help even 
taking a great dislike to. This girl actually stared 
her out of countenance, and tittered when she blushed, 
and turned away. Clara knew it was not right to 
allow herself to dislike anybody; and she tried to 
check the feeling, and not think of Miss Travers. 
Poor Clara felt very awkward when breakfast time 
came, and she had to sit at a great long table among 
a set of staring young ladies, who would not attend to 
their plates, but her I Then came the introduction 
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to her schoolmistress. She was just as Agnes had 
described her — ^very tall and bony, with a face not 
particularly pleasing to a child, seen for the first time. 
Her eyes were small and piercing, of a light grey 
colour, that made Clara rather afi*aid of her altogether. 
Her age seemed about fifty. She wore a cap tied 
very tightly under her chin, a black dress plainly 
made, and mittens. 

In about a week our little fiiend had become quite 
acquainted with all the ways of school life, and on 
the whole was better pleased with it than she thought 
probable. Miss Warren, her mistress, did not, after 
all, prove such a very terrible personage 1 The tasks 
were not too hard, and Clara got plenty of air and 
exercise. The whole school went for a walk twice 
a day as regularly as clock-work, and there was a 
play-ground attached to the house, where you might 
run about and play as much as you liked. There was 
a swing here under some large trees, and Clara dearly 
loved swinging. Then, after plenty of exercise, she 
would come in, and sit down with fi-esh diligence to 
her lessons, and apply herself busily for asvo^isss. \nrs5b. 
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or SO. Clara was a very clever child, and soon learnt 
a great many things. According to her resolve she 
gave all her attention to her studies, and was soon 
rewarded by finding that she made good progress. 
Her little mind seemed to open each day to receive 
some fresh store of knowledge, and she soon left 
those far behind, who had been much longer at school 
But little Clara met with many trials here, and had 
great need of grace and strength to keep her lamp of 
religion burning brightly. Her schoolfellows laughed 
at her for being so * pious,* ridiculed her hymns, and 
called her * Methodist* Miss Travers was her chief 
trial. She had never liked Clara, and as she slept in 
the same room, she had many opportunities of tor- 
menting and making fiin of the poor child. If Clara 
knelt at her bedside saying her prayers, she would be 
sure to be at her back, making faces, and imitating 
her attitude. If she sat down to read her Bible, as 
had been always her custom the first thing in the 
morning, Miss Travers would stand behind her, roll 
up her eyes, fold her hands in mock piety, and make 
other movements equally taunting. But little Clara 
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bore all this with Christian meekness and fortitude. 
She persevered in her religious duties in spite of Miss 
Travers, and prayed that she might conduct herself 
towards her in a spirit of charity. Never had her love 
for her Saviour been so severely tried. It was indeed 
a hard thing for one so young to bear up against the 
jeers and taunts she heard about her continually. 
After a time, however, she gradually grew to care less 
for what they said — ^knowing that she had an Almighty 
Friend above, who saw she was striving meekly to 
follow Him. *Oh,' thought little Clara sometimes, 
as the tears rolled down her cheeks, * If I could only 
teach them to leave off laughing at religion, and learn 
to love their Saviour, how happy I should be I Poor 
Miss Travers ! I pity her. She can't be really happy, 
and I ought never to feel angry with her when she 
laughs at me. I wish I could do something for her, 
to show her I do not feel badly to her.' 

But Clara's spirit of Christian forgiveness was to 
receive a still greater trial, as you will soon hear. I 
have told you that she got on rapidly with h^r tasks ; 
so much so, indeed, that the envy of her cqpck^'«sss£s^ 
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was excited, and they all declared that it was too bad 
to be left behind by a * young monkey' like that, who 
thought herself so much better than everybody else. 
And Miss Warren thought her the cleverest and most 
diligent girl in the school : it was too bad ! At last 
all the girls in Clara's class declared they would punish 
her in some way or other for her impudence ! But 
how? That was the question. They consulted in 
the play-ground one day, as to the best means to 
adopt 

* Let us throw a bucket of water on her when she 
is dressed for church,' said one. 

*0 no, we might get punished for that,' cried a 
great fat girl, with a turn-up nose. 

* But why?' asked the first ; * it would be the greatest 
fiin in the world to spoil that hat of hers ; and then to 
see the water dripping firom her clothes, like as if she 
had been in a shower-bath I' 

* Can't we push her out of the swing, and pretend 
that she fell herselfj' suggested another. 

' But what if she broke her neck ? O no, we better 
not try that,' chimed in a third 
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*Then why not steal her Bible? That would be 
the greatest fun of all/ said a long, lank, overgrown 
girl. 

* But don't you see it would be best to do something 
that would bring her into ill favour with Miss Warren ? 
That is what I want,' said Miss Travers, the leader 
of the group. * It makes me mad to see how much 
she thinks of the brat, while she looks on all the rest 
of us as dunces.' 

* Ah, there you are right, Kate : that would be the 
best way of alL Miss Warren thinks Clara Graham 
can do nothing but what's right She told me the 
other day that I ought to try and imitate her, because 
she is such a sensible, good, diligent girl — the young 
upstart !' 

*Well then,' continued Miss Travers, *what a good 
plan it would be for us to break that handsome vase 
upstairs in the drawing-room, which the old lady values 
so much, and contrive to make her think that Clara 
did it Of course she will deny it Then Warren 
will c^ll her a liar; and that, and her anger at the 
smash, and Clara going in there against orders^ ^VH^'^ 
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enough to make her change her mind about the good, 
sensible young lady, I fan^y.* 

* Well, Kate, that's the very thing ! But how will 
you manage it?* 

* I'll tell you,' said the wicked girl. * We must get 
Clara up to the drawing-room, by pretending that 
Miss Warren wants her there. We will break the 
vase first, of course ; and then, when Warren comes 
in, she will find Miss Clara there, and the vase will be 
under the table in pieces ! To make her have a pale 
and guilty look, we can give her a flight before she 
goes up ; and then she will, of course, put on a sur- 
prised face when she sees the vase ; so that altogether 
it will look exactly like truth. Then, don't you see, 
Miss Warren knows that we are all aware she does not 
grant interviews to her pupils in the show drawing- 
room ; so that when Clara tells her what brought her 
there, Warren, of course, won't believe her.' 

' Capital ! capital !' cried all the girls at once. 

Then they fixed upon the next day for carrying out 
their cruel trick, and separated, as they saw one of the 
governesses coming towards them. 
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The show drawing-room was at the top of the house, 
and there was a long staircase leading to it This room 
Miss Warren never allowed anybody to enter, except 
visitors. She valued everything in it very much, and 
had spent a deal of money in furnishing it In the 
afternoon of next day, as Clara was sitting in her room 
during play hours, to write to her mother, she was 
startled by the door being opened violently, and Miss 
Travers entering. 

*Run, Clara,' said she, *to the show drawing-room; 
Miss Warren wants you.' 

* Miss Warren does not allow anybody in there but 
herself: you must have made some mistake, Kate.' 

* No, I tell you. She bade me say she wanted to 
see you there.' 

* That is. very odd,' said Clara, rising slowly, and 
shutting her desk. *What can she want?' 

*Go up, and you'll see. Perhaps to give you 
some reward for your diligence,' she added, with a 
triumphant look 

The plot was thus arranged, and everything turned 
out exactly as the wicked girls wished. Unsuspecting 
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Clara ran upstairs. Before she reached the door, 
however, somebody called her back 

* Clara, Clara, come here, quick !' 

It was the fat-faced girl with the turn-up nose who 
had called her. She was standing below with Miss 
Travers and two or three others. 

* Oh ! Clara, I am afraid bad news has come for 
you.' 

*What !' cried the poor child, every drop of blood 
retreating from her face. 

*Hush! can't you tell her more delicately?' said 
Miss Travers, as she cast a knowing glance at the 
first speaker. 

'Well, perhaps it may not be so bad as I think, 
Clara, but a telegraphic message has just come for 
you. Miss Warren opened it, and I heard her say 
something about "very ill," or "dangerously," or some- 
thing like that. It is from your papa, I think.' 

Clara could make no reply, but clasping her hands, 
ran down stairs. She was met half-way by another 
girl, who told her it was all a mistake. The telegram 
had come for one of the governesses, asking her to go 
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home to her father, who was dying. You may imagine 
the agitation the poor child was thrown into ! She 
could scarcely get to the drawing-room without sup- 
port, and when she reached it was thankful to rest her 
limbs, for all power seemed to have left them. Throwing 
herself upon a sofa, she awaited Miss Warren's arrival. 
Clara did not at first notice the broken vase beneath 
the table, though fragments lay scattered on the carpet 
It had been a beautiful ornament, of the rarest Eastern 
china. Miss Warren had prized it beyond all others, 
not only because it was costly in itself, but because it 
was the gift of her mother, now dead. As Clara began 
to recover somewhat from her flight, she was able to 
look around her, and her eye at once fell upon the 
broken vase. * Oh, what will Miss Warren say ! Does 
she know of it, I wonder? Who can have done it?* 
she thought, as she gazed in surprise and sorrow at 
the fragments. No wonder Miss Warren, on entering, 
should have thought poor Clara was the culprit! 
There she stood (having just risen fi-om her seat), her 
hands clasped, her eyes distended, and a fece pale as 
marble. 
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* Clara! why, what has brought you here, pray? 
Why — ^why, what does this mean? My beautiful 
vase — ^it is you who have broken it' 

* Please, ma'am,' began poor Clara, growing if pos- 
sible still paler ; * no, it was not I did it. I — ' 

*Not you who did it !' cried Miss Warren, getting 
angry. * Not you who did it ! Who else was in the 
room but you ? How dare you come here without my 
leave, miss?' 

* They told me you wanted me in this room, ma'am, 
and I saw the vase broken after I came up.' 

* Your face is as white as a sheet ! You tell me 
you did not break it !' 

* Oh, ma'am, they gave me a fright,' said poor Clara, 
bursting into tears. * They said that — ^that — ^mamma 
was ill — I mean that papa — wrote to say — some 
one — ' 

* A likely pack of nonsense certainly ! I never sent 
for you. You must have come in here against my 
orders, and been fiddling with the vase, and broke it* 

* Oh no, ma'am ! pray beheve me !' cried poor Clara, 
throwing herself on her knees before Miss Warren. 
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* Believe you, indeed ! Get up at once, and don't 
add falsehood to falsehood. Do you think I can 
believe you in the face of such evidence ? You shall 
be exposed before the whole school, and punished, 
too, for the double offence of disobedience and lying. 

Poor Clara ! it was useless for her to try to prove . 
her innocence, for certainly appearances were against 
her. She said no more, but submitted patiently to the 
anger of her schoolmistress. 

*I shall inform your father and mother of this, 
continued Miss Warren; *I will write off to them 
to-morrow.* 

* Oh, please don't,* cried Clara, for this was the 
hardest thing Miss Warren had yet said. * It would 
grieve them, and they will think I am such a deceitful 
child* 

*And well they may, for much good your Bible- 
reading and h)ann-singing has done you. I thought 
you the most truthful, obedient girl in the school, and 
I have never been more deceived.* 

That evening poor Clara's guilty behaviour was 
made known to the whole school She v^& xca^^ ^s^ 
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Stand at the top of the room facing them all, while 
Miss Warren detailed all that had taken place. But 
Clara, having before this time been on her knees at 
God's throne, and obtained help, could face that large 
assembly with unflinching eye, so much so that they 
began to say, * What a bold thing that Clara Graham 
must be not to look more ashamed' 

But Miss Travers and her set knew dififerently. 
When their turn to be questioned came, they grew 
frightened, and Clara knew well the reason. She saw 
long ago that it had all been a wicked trick, played 
upon her for a sinful, selfish end. 

The sharp voice of Miss Warren was now heard 
speaking again, * I wish Miss Travers to answer for 
herself, whether she told Clara Graham that I wanted 
to see her in the show drawing-room.' 

Kate rose with trembling limbs, for sin always 
makes cowards of us, and replied, with a ready lie 
* No, ma'am ; I never told her any such thing.* 

She glanced at Clara. * Oh, Kate, how can you?* 
was her reply. 

'Silence, Miss; you were not spoken to,' said Miss 
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Warren. * And now, Miss Norma,' she said, address- 
ing the fat-faced girl, * will you stand up and tell me 
whether you said an)rthing to Miss Graham about a 
telegraphic message having come for her?' 

* No, ma'am, I said not a word about it Kate can 
tell you.' 

* Sit down ; that will do. Did you. Miss Travers ?' 

* No, ma'am ; she was never told a word about it, to 
my knowledge.' 

* Now, Miss Graham, I hope you hear that Have 
you anything to say?' ' 

* Only that I hope God may yet bring the truth to 
light, ma'am, and pardon those who have told 
untruths.' 

* What a bold, impudent monkey,' whispered several 
Then poor Clara was dragged off between two 

governesses, and as she left the room she overheard 
them cry after her, * There goes Methodist,' * So much 
for your religion !' * Sanctiiication !' 'Give me people 
that don't profess.' 

The tears at this came into Clara's eyes, but there 
was no feeling of anger or malice in her heart against 
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them. They took her to the very top of the house, 
where there was a small room, called the * lock-up, 
where all offenders were placed, and there they shut 
her in, and bolted the door. It was a wretched place. 
The only light came from two small panes of glass in 
the roof, so that there was not even a window to look 
out at. The only furniture was a hard-looking bed in 
one comer, and a three-legged stool in the other. 
Well for Clara that it was summer time, for there was 
no fire-place. 

Poor Clara shuddered as she looked round at the 
dimly-lighted apartment, and thought how dreadfiil it 
would be if she were left there for days, or perhaps 
for weeks, with no one to speak to, no friend near 
her, and not even her Bible to read. Her Bible ! 
what should she do without it ? What if some body 
should steal it in her absence ? Then if Miss Warren 
should write, as she had threatened, to her papa and 
mamma. She had borne up very well till now, but, 
the restraint being taken off, she wept with such 
violence that she was quite exhausted. However, it 
took some of the load off her heart, and when the first 
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outburst of her grief was over she felt relieved, and 
able to look at matters in a calmer light Sleep did 
not visit her for long ; and there she lay on her uncom- 
fortable bed, gazing up sadly at the bright star that 
peeped down at her so pityingly through the little 
window. The moon was shining too, as she knew 
from the light in the chamber. But at last all grew 
dark ; the clouds hid the star from view, and Clara's 
eye-lids grew heavy. With hands folded in prayer 
she fell asleep. It was hard to awake in the morning 
to find herself a prisoner in that wretched-looking 
room, with the consciousness of being innocent. But 
Clara had seen visions of bright, comforting angels in 
her sleep, and one brighter than all seemed to stand 
beside her, holding out His arms to her, and saying, 
* Take courage. It is I ; be not afraid* Clara felt no 
longer alone, but strengthened to bear her trial Her 
first act was to fall upon her knees in prayer to God, 
asking Him to protect and keep her. 

It is needless to tell you all the sufferings of poor 
Clara in her solitary confinement For three weeks 
she was kept there ! No one was allowed to go near 
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her, and the only face she saw was that of Ellen, the 
servant, who brought her bread and water every day. 
Ellen had orders not to speak to her, or to answer 
any questions, and it went very much to her heart 
(for she was a good-hearted girl) to see that little 
patient, pallid face raise itself to hers day after day to 
see if hope of deliverance could be read there. A tear 
came to Ellen's eye as she turned to \eave the room, 
and she determined at last to try what she could do 
to get Clara released from her punishment 

* Beg pardon, ma*am,* she said one day, * but may 
I speak a word to you?* 

* Well, go on,* answered Miss Warren. 

* You will pardon the liberty I am taking, ma'am ; 
but I am going to say that I don't think Miss Graham 
has been guilty.' 

* Come, come, Ellen ; is that all you wished to say?' 
' But please to hear me, ma'am. No one that has 

told lies, or been disobedient, could look so innocent 
as she does. She says to me the other day, " Oh, 
Ellen, I never did it — never." I could not have been 
deceived with those truthful eyes of hers that look you 
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J50 Straight in the face, and never a word she says 
against Miss Travers.* 

* And well she does not, when she knows that Miss 
Travers is not in the wrong. Oh, go about your work, 
Ellen. Don*t try to convince me in the face of sudi 
evidence.* 

Ellen saw that it was useless to say more, but deter- 
mined by some means or other to bring the offence 
home to the true offenders. 

You know, my young friends, the Bible says, 

* Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished,' and in another place, * Be sure your sin 
will find you out' Well, Ellen was fully persuaded 
that Clara was innocent, and that they should all know 
it sooner or later. 

One night Miss Travers and her wicked associates 
were talking together in their own room before the 
governess came up. The subject at first was not of 
much importance, as the words * beautiful dress,* 

* smart bonnet^' and such like were often used. 
Clara's name, however, was at last introduced, and 
the tones grew lower. 



i 
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* Do you think we shall ever be found out?' said one. 

* What a coward you are,' whispered Miss Travers. 
* For my part I am not a bit afraid, though I had most 
to do with it, you know. I told her to go up there, to 
the show drawing-room, and gave you all your instruc- 
tions.* 

* Still I shan't be able to feel comfortable when I 
am talking to her, for she knows what we have done 
to her,' replied the first speaker. 

' But who cares for what Clara knows, so long as 
Miss Warren does not suspect us,' said another. 

* Yes, but do you think she will ever persuade Miss 
Warren ? ' 

* Pooh ! you talk like an idiot, Janet ! Don't you 
know Warren better than that? When once she is 
convinced of a thing nothing can turn her.' 

* I 'm sure Clara must hate us now for all this.' 

* Hush ! don't speak ! I think I heard a noise out- 
side ! ' said Miss Travers. 

Then there was silence for a moment, and she stole 
upon tip-toe to the head of the stairs, but all was stilL 
She returned and shut the door again. 
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* Really, we were very brave to smash that vase,' 
said the fat-faced girl, as Miss Travers returned to the 
table. 

* But wasn't it a capital thought of mine- to bring 
her into ill odour with Warren. She couldn't have 
got a better "take down," ' answered Miss Travers. 

* Indeed, Kate, you are the cleverest girl I know. 
But, by-the-bye, have you the letter safe ; it would be 
dreadful if it was ever found ? ' 

* Trust me, it is in my purse, which is safely locked 
up in my desk. It shall be posted to-morrow without 
fail.' 

*Hush! there's the noise again. It must be old 
Morgan, she is late to-night Hush ! don't speak' 

Little did these artful girls know that there had 
been a listener to this conversation. 

Thinking she could now bring sufficient proof of 
Clara's innocence, Ellen now ran off downstairs, her 
face beaming with triumph and delight. 

* But then,' thought she, * what if Miss Warren won't 
believe me. But stay, they said something about a 
letter, that might give some proof. I will have it ? I 
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know Miss Kate wears the key of her desk all day 
and night, and if I get that, I daresay it will be all 
right' 

That night the undaunted Ellen stole into Miss 
Travels' bedroom. All was dark. The poor worn- 
out governess was fast asleep, and certain sounds 
told that few were wakeful Ellen felt her way to the 
bedside of Miss Travers. She was sound asleep, and 
the clothes were thrown oflf as though her repose had 
been troubled. Ellen felt her way cautiously ; a move- 
ment from the sleeper, and she thought all was lost ! 
But no, Miss Travers still slept, and Ellen put forth 
her hand again. Yes, she had the string, but where 
was the key ? Cautiously she felt along, and yes, she 
had it ! Quick as lightening it was severed by scissors 
from the string, and Ellen had it in her possession ! 
The rest was easy. She knew where to find the desk, 
and soon found that too. In a moment the desk is 
opened, and the letter is found I It was from Miss 
Travers to a friend, describing the whole plot 

* Now,' thought the triumphant Ellen, *you can snap 
your fingers at them all, Miss Clara.' 
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Before next night Clara was released, and stood 
cleared before her school-fellows. God had brought 
everything to light, and punished the offenders as they 
deserved. They were disgraced in the eyes of all, and 
were to be expelled from the school Most could not 
help feeling some love for the little girl who had borne 
her undeserved punishment with so much patience and 
Christian gentleness, and certainly all felt respect for 
her. From this day she became more and more a 
favourite with Miss Warren, who could not help feeling 
ashamed at her past treatment of the child, and tried 
to atone for it in every possible way. Poor Clara's pale 
face was a sad reproach to her ! And what were Clara's 
feelings towards those who had so deeply wronged 
her? Those of revenge or anger? No, she freely 
forgave as she hoped to be forgiven ; and to show 
Miss Travers and the rest that she bore them no ill- 
will, she bought for each, when they were leaving 
sdiool, a Bible, hoping and praying that they might 
read each day its sacred pages, and wished Miss 
Travers good-bye with as sweet a face as if she had 
nerer done her an ill-turn* 
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Kate was quite softened, and tears stood in her 
eyes. * Oh, Clara, how is it you can forgive so easily?' 

'Don't you know who helps us, Kate?' 

*0 yes, I suppose I do. But you are the first really 
good Christian I ever saw.' 

* Oh, pray don't say that; ! I am not good, but I 
wish to be. But, dear Kate, ask God to make you a 
good girl, for my sake, if not for your own ? Say you 
will pray to Him night and day. Will you, Kate ?' 

'Well, I will. Good-bye.' 

Kate Travers never forgot that lesson, nor little 
Clara's example. Christianity must be something, 
thought she, when it could make a person act like 
that Let us trust that, when she opened her Bible to 
look at the gurlish handwriting on the fly-leaf, her eyt 
fell upon one or two precious words which invited her 
to taste that true bread and those living waters fi-eely 
offered to alL 

Clara made up by great diligence for the interruption 
in her studies, and the time till Christmas passed over 
without anything to mark it 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham were greatly distressed by 
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what they heard from Miss Warren, of Clara's conduct 
TTiey couldn't believe it ! but great was their joy to 
learn that it was all false, and to receive such high 
praise of their little daughter from her teacher. Miss 
Warren did all in her power to bring back the colour 
to Clara's cheeks before she went home, but could not 
completely succeed. The child was growing too fisist, 
and looked very pale and thin. Clara had become 
the favourite of the whole school, and was no longer 
envied by all, but the example which all tried to follow. 
She had also made many friends, and was sony to 
paitwith them when the time came. Nothing however 
was equal to the delight of going home ! How bright 
everything loqked in little Clara's eyes, and how dif- 
ferent was that journey from the last ! The country 
was covered with snow, which glittered beneath the 
rays of the wintry sun, as if with a thousand diamonds. 
There were large sheets of ice at intervals covered by 
skaters, whose grotesque movements amused Clara 
greatly. But the short days had come, and long e'er 
they reached home, darkness had drawn a veil over 
the landscape, and nothing was visible but the wbit^ 
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glare of the snow, occasional objects being seen for a 
moment, as the light from the railway caitiage fell 
upon them. The holidays passed by pleasantly, and 
only too soon did school days retmiL But a doad 
had come over the family of the Grahams. little 
Clara was greatly changed in health since the summer. 
The doctor said she was growing too rapidly, and 
must not study over hard, but get plenty of air and 
exercise. Mrs. Graham was very unwilling to let her 
go back to school, but her husband said that this was 
ridiculous, and that Clara's education must not be 
interrupted, when she was making such rapid progress. 
So back she went, and began life again at Aspen 
House. Miss Warren and all the others were aston- 
ished at the rapid strides Clara made. She gave up 
every other thought to that of improvement Day by 
day also added fresh strength and beauty to the inner 
life, and though day by day her little body was idling, 
that was growing more and more radiant Clara had, 
of late, become very serious and thoughtfuL She did 
not care to run and skip as was once her delight, but 
loved better to sit with a book in her hand, most fre- 
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quently her Bible, as she watched the rest at play with 
her large, dreamy eyes. Very little exertion seemed 
to fatigue her, and she often complained of pain in her 
side or back. If she went up any ascent, she had to 
pause often and take breath. Every body saw a great 
change in little Clara, and Miss Warren, who was very 
much attached to her, grieved about it exceedingly. 
She asked the doctor to come in and see Clara, and 
tell her what he thought about her, without the child 
knowing it He came, looked well at Clara, spoke to 
her, and seemed to take a great interest in her. 

*Well, doctor,* asked Miss Warren, when they were 
alone, 'what do you think of her?* 

He shook his head. * I fear her lungs are affected, 
the air of this place is too strong for her ; but I must 
see her again before I decidedly advise a change.* 

As the Spring advanced, no improvement took place, 
but Clara grew rather worse, and Miss Warren thought 
it time to write and tell her father and mother of the state 
of her healtL Mrs. Graham, in answer, came in person 
to take her away. All were sorry to part with her, for 
he had become the pet of the whole establishment — 
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doing kindnesses to all, helping those younger than 
herself with their tasks, and ever ready with a kind 
word of encouragement or good advice. A change 
for the better had come over many since Clara came 
there — they read their Bibles, and tried to follow 
in her steps, calling her the little evangelist ! 

You see, my young readers, how much good one 
earnest young Christian can do. Clara went home 
with many honours, chief of which was her first prize, 
a valuable work upon Natural History. She ought to 
have been proud of her success, but though she 
regretted leaving school and her friends there, still she 
cared not to return to her studies. Little Clara knew 
as well as the doctor that her life would not be a long 
one. She did not grieve at leaving a world so bright 
and fair, where everything seemed to smile upon hen 
She looked forward to one brighter and fairer still, 
where she would meet that Saviour she loved so dearly. 
She had one regret, however, and that was for those 
she would leave behind. Her prayers night and day 
were for the souls of those around her. 

' Oh, mamma,' she said one day, as she reclined on 
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a couch by the open window, ^ I am going to leave 
you soon, it is no use denying it, I am going to Jesus ; 
and I want you and dear papa, and all to come to me 
in heaven.' Her hands were clasped with the fervour 
of her feelings, and a flush rose to her thin cheek. 

*My darling Clara, you must not speak of dying ! 
You are getting better already, and when we take you 
to the sea-side, as the doctor advises, you will get 
quite strong.' 

* Manuna, don't deceive yoiu^elf ; I am no better, 
and the doctor is only sending me to the sea as a last 
chance. I know it Something tells me I won't be 
long with you.' Tears were in Clara's eyes as she said 
this, and the white hand was stretched out to clasp 
her mother's, as if she were loth to leave her behind. 

*0 Clara, Clara, you will break my heart if you talk 
in this way!' cried Mrs. Graham, bursting into tears. 
* It can't be ! It would be too hard !' 

Claia was silent for a moment ^ Manmia,' she said 
at length, ^ don't you know who afflicts us, and that He 
nevor does so but for our good ?' 

' YeSy yesy but does that make it better ?' 
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* Oh, mamma, if you loved Him as I do, it would 
make it better ! He sends us sorrow to teach us to 
love the world less, and when He sees us forgetting 
Him He knows we need chastisement, and as a wise 
and merciful Father, He sends it' 

* Oh, Clara, I wish I could think as you do ! But 
I can never submit to it if you are taken from me.' 

*But, dear mamma, for my sake, pray to God 
oftener than you do, and try to think more of religion 
and less of the world Forgive me, mamma, if I am 
sa5ring more than I ought But I feel I will not speak 
with you often now ; and oh ! I do so wish to see you 
in heaven !' 

*What will the world be to me, Clara, if you are 
taken from me? I will hate it!' 

* Don't speak that way, dear mamma. God has 
given us this world to enjoy ; and it is a very fair 
world,' she added, as her eyes wandered dreamily over 
the distant landscape, now lit up by the afternoon sun. 
The soft breeze came through the window, and gently 
moved her long golden hair, which lay about her like 
a cloud It was about the end of May, and all nature 
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seemed to be softly opening out in promise of a glorious 
summer. The entrance of Mr. Graham put an end to 
the conyersation. Clara hoped and prayed that what 
she said might have some influence upon her mother, 
and she thought she detected at times some sign of 
what she hoped, gradually dawning. Oh, how thankful 
was she, and how she praised the Giver of all good for 
His mercies! 

The second week in June saw all the Grahams at a 
quiet watering-place on the south coast of England. 
The change seemed to benefit the little invalid very 
much, and the hopes of her friends were revived once 
more by seeing the colour come to her cheek, and the 
strength return to her limbs. For the first month or 
so she improved wonderfully, and all blessed the day 
on which they brought her there. She was able to 
ride for a short time each day on a donkey up and 
down the sands, or to take a little walk when the 
weather was fine. She seemed to drink in health with 
the bracing fresh breezes, and with renewed hopeful- 
ness thought herself that she should battle through her 
iUness after alL Clara loved the sea, and it was her 
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delight to sit on the rocks, out of the reatdi of the spoLYf 
and watch the huge waves come tumbling and foaming 
in one over the other ; or, when the tide was out, to 
wander along the shingles searching for some new 
shell or sea-weed There was a constant charm and 
novelty in that blue waste of waters, whether covered 
with dark stormy waves, or smooth as a sheet of glass^ 
sparkling in the sunshine. But Clara loved it best of 
all when, looking from her window on those simmier 
nights, she could see the broken reflection of the moon 
resting upon the tranquil waters, while through the 
stillness was heard the murmur of the tiny waves 
breaking gently along the sands. The scene always 
took her thoughts away to another world, and to a 
Saviour, of whom that peaceful moon was an emblem. 
As she felt herself stronger, it was her delight to draw 
about her a number of children, and as she sat on the 
rocks to talk to them of Jesus, trying to do what little 
good she could while on earth. She spent her time 
indoors working for the poor, and begged of her 
mamma to allow her to go about among the fishermen's 
huts, distributing tracts, cakes, or little articles for the 
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dbildren ; or, when her voice was strong enough, to 
read from the Bible. She was soon well known by 
them all, and went by the name of ' the good young 
lady.' 

But who that knows anything of that treacherous 
disease, consumption, does not know that there are at 
times lulls and promises of returning health and strength, 
that cnielly deceive the friends for the time into the 
fond bdief that their dear one will yet Uve ! As the 
autumn came on, little Clara began once more to fail, 
and this time none could be deceived The temporary 
strengdi s)ie had gained all left her ; her cheek grew 
pale as marble, except for a bright hectic spot on 
each, that only told of the fever within. Her step 
grew slower and slower, and she could neither ride 
nor walk any longer, but had now to be wheeled out 
in a chair whenever the day was mild enough. A 
holy cahn seemed to rest upon her brow, and find a 
home in those large, dreamy blue eyes. But her 
bodily sufferings increased Her breath grew short 
and thick, and many a night she could not lie down 
in bed, but had to be supported by pillows. She had 
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weary pains in her limbs, in her side and back, anc 
the night fevers exhausted her more than anything. 
A doctor was again called in, who, alas ! could give 
no hope. Agnes was recalled from school, and 
arrived at once, shocked to hear how ill Clara was, for 
her mother did not like to tell her her fears, while 
any hope remained 

Many a rough fisherman now sadly missed that sweety 
pale face, with its shower of golden curls, and many 
were the anxious inquiries made at the house for * the 
young lady.' 

As Clara grew worse, the doctor ordered her home, 
saying the air of the place was now too strong for her, 
and that she would be more comfortable there. It 
was about the end of September. The weather was 
unusually warm, and summer seemed still unwilling to 
depart The little invalid was very sorry to leave the 
pleasant sea, and on the last evening of her stay 
asked to be taken to a favourite point of land 
to see the sun set over the waters for the lasl 
time. It was a lovely afternoon. Scarce a breath 
of air stirred around, and the sea was blue and 
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tranquiL Clara was wheeled in her chair to her 
&voiiiite spoty just as the sun was sinking in the sky. 
Earnestly she watched the golden edge first touch the 
water, and then sink slowly beneath the waves, lea\ing 
a flood of light over sea and sky. Clara's face seemed 
for a moment lit up with a heavenly radiance as she 
looked, and that peculiar expression they had noticed 
before came into her eyes again. She would not go 
mitfl the golden clouds had grown red, until the light 
had left the waves. But they now saw she had stayed 
too long, for a weary look came over her features, and 
she slighdy shivered as she lay back on her pillows. 

'Come, Clara, darling, we must take you home 
now ; you are cold,' said the anxious mother. 

* Please, mamma, take me home. I am a little cold,' 
answered the child, in a feeble voice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Next day the Grahams were all back again in their 
country-house. Clara seemed to feel more easy,, and for 
the first few days no change for the worse appeared. 
But she soon became too ill to leave the house, and 
reclined all day upon a sofa wheeled to the window, 
which was opened when the weather was warm to 
admit the air. Then this became too fatiguing for her, 
and she came downstairs no longer. Few would now 
have known that wasted form and long thin face for 
those of little Clara. Her golden curls were all cut 
off, and nothing seemed the same but those, large, 
mild, speaking, spiritual eyes. It was painful to see 
how weak she had become. She could not even sit 
vp in bed to take nourishment, but had to be sup- 
pojted in some one's arms. 0\ i^^s ^^^\.o ^^Ocv -^ 
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brother or sister thus pass firom us, and we not able to 
soothe his pain 1 

One day Clara seemed stronger than usual, and said 
she should like to be taken downstairs. Her father 
carried her down as though she had been a feather, 
and placed her on the sofa in the drawing-room, 
where she lay among the cushions like a little 
exhausted bird. Strange to say, she could sit up 
without support, and spoke with a stronger voice than 
she had for days. Her open Bible lay upon the couch 
beside her. She had been reading in Revelations 
about the great white throne. Her mother was sitting 
beside her, and Agnes at the foot of the couch. 

'Mamma.' 

* Well, my darling?' 

* I think I shall never grow tired of singing God's 
praises.' 

. 'Where, dear?' 

*In heaven. You know it says, "They rest not 
day nor night" ' 

Then followed a pause, and Clara, stroke. ^s?gas».\ — 
'Mamma, do you ttimV \ wSs. Vx^^^ \>s^^^5is:«s^ 
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* I trust you will, my darling.' 

* You know, mamma, he died just after I was bom ; 
but I think I will know him stilL We are to know 
all our friends there. You will remember me there, 
dear mamma, though you may live long, long after 
me,' and Clara sighed. 

* Clara, darling, I can't bear you to talk so !' 

A sudden weakness seemed to come over the 
invalid, and she said no more. Her eyes closed, and 
she fell into a quiet sleep. In about an hour those 
who watched so anxiously beside her thought they 
saw a shade come over that dear face — a dull, grey 
look not to be mistaken. The doctor was at once 
summoned. Suddenly Clara awoke. 

* Oh, look, look, there, don't you see !' 

Her eyes were distended, and her hand pointed to 
a comer of the ceiling, but they saw nothing. 

* The angels are coming for me ! Oh, mamma, 
dear mamma, do look !' 

Then she lay back exhausted, and her breath came 
in short, painful gasps. She tried to speak again, and 
one word, * Mamma,' escaped the white lips. It was 
the last she uttered. TYie^ \v&\.«ia^ m ^^eeddess 
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agony for the last breath, and then slowly, slowly it 
came — ^the chest rose once more, and then all was 
stilL Mrs. Graham stepped forward, and gently closed 
the eyelids. A heavenly expression came over the 
still features, and there was a smile upon the parted 
lipsL She looked like a little angel ! All were too 
much awed by the solemn scene to speak or give 
way to their grief. It seemed almost wrong to mourn 
over one, who had entered so peacefully into the 
fulness of joy I But, oh ! the cruel blank which must 
soon be felt when the daily routine of life begins again. 
They could not yet realize that Clara, the sunbeam 
of the household, had gone for ever ! Not for months 
after did poor Mrs. Graham awake from the stupor 
of her soirow to feel fully the cruel blow. 

A few days after the sad event, a funeral party left 
the doors of our little Clara's home. They took her 
out at break of day, while the dew lay yet upon the 
grassy and the robin poured forth his sweet song. 
All nature was fair and sparkling, and strangely in 
contrast with the melancholy scene. Sorrowfully they 
gathered round and listened as the beautiful burial 
service was read through. 
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* Dust to dust — ^ashes to ashes.' Ah ! young 
friends, these are solemn words, were it not for 
the hope set before us. All was over at length. 
The coffin, lowered and hidden from sight, the clay 
rattled down with a dull sound, and the mourners 
turned from the spot, leaving the little grave all alone 
to the autumn leaves which rustled gently down upon 
the breeze. 

Mrs. Graham became a changed woman from this 
day. Beneath the chastening rod she gained that 
which the world can neither give nor take away. She 
tried to follow her dear little Clara's example, and 
walk in her young footsteps, till she was called to 
meet her in heaven. 

And now, young readers, my story is told; and I 
will conclude, as I began, trusting you may seek for 
grace from above to be made like this dear child, 
whose short life was spent so well, verifying that pas- 
sage in Scripture — * I love them that love me, and 
those that seek me early shall find me.' 
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